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OLD MASTERS. 

Otje readers have already become aware 
of the arrival in this country of two pic- 
tures, one purporting to be by Titian, and 
the other by Claude. Since our publica- 
tion of the letter by John Neal on the sub- 
ject, we have seen the pictures in ques- 
tion, and from a careful examination, and 
comparison of judgment with some of the 
best judges of ancient Art with whom we 
are acquainted, we are quite satisfied that 
the Danae is not by Titian, though the 
landscape claimed to be a Claude, seems 
genuine. "We are entirely aware that we 
exhibit a great rashness, or perhaps arro- 
gance, in thus opposing our judgment to 
ttat of the artists who have declared so 
decidedly in favor of the Titiamhip of the 
Danae, particularly that of "William Page, 
who is generally acknowledged to have 
made the best copies after Titian which 
have ever been made, and who, having 
made Titian's works his especial study of 
late, may well be quoted as authority in 
the matter. But the internal evidence 
with regard to the picture is so strong, 
that we feel justified in venturing even 
to oppose the opinions of Page. There are, 
doubtless, many things in it which Titian 
might have done, but also many other 
things which it seems impossible that he 
should have done. 

Titian was not ODly a great colorist — his 
drawing was also masterly, particularly in 
respect of modelling, as it is technically 
termed, i. «., relief, and the representation 
of roundness ; nor could his color ever have 
been as perfect as it was, had he not drawn 
so carefully. The very color of flesh be- 
comes changed where the parts retire from 
the eye, and if, therefore, the tints do not 
follow the form, they become false, and 
thus an error in the modelling destroys the 
value of the color concerned in it. But it 
is not necessary to demonstrate that Titian 
must have been careful and accurate in 
drawing ; we know that he was so, though 
not a draughtsman in the sense in which 
Michael Angelo was. The Danae in the 
Athenaeum at Boston is full of errors, both 
in linear drawing and modelling, errors so 
gross, that we are sure that if Titian had, 
by any misapplication of his senses, pro- 
duced such a piece of work, he would have 
destroyed it instantly that he recovered 
the right use of his eyes. 

In color, it has a very close resemblance 
to Titian's in the lights, but the shadows 
are destitute of the breadth and clearness 
which his pictures have, and, in sentiment, 
it has not a particle of the dignity and gra> 



vity which characterize his heads. It is 
superficial throughout, which Titian never 
was. A connoisseur friend, who is much bet- 
ter acquainted with the Italian schools than 
we, is of the opinion that it is by Tiepolo, 
a Venetian artist later than Titian. It is 
such a picture, it seems to us, as would be 
produced by some follower of the great co- 
lorist who was no draughtsman, and whose 
thoughts were so entirely given to the at- 
tainment of the color of his picture, that he 
lost sight of his forms and modelling. Ti- 
tian must have had the harmonies of his 
scale so entirely at command that they 
needed no thought, but came by instinct, 
leaving him to study on the drawing and 
arrangement of the masses ; just as in music 
a composer touches the chords without 
thought, seeking only to express a certain 
idea in his work. The picture we are 
now discussing was evidently not painted 
in that way. 

The Claude is, apparently, a study from 
Nature — not " a morning twilight " at all, 
but of broad daylight under an overcast 
sky, and so without direct sunlight — and, 
of course, without any shadows. It is 
" painted up " at once in a manly, un- 
affected style,.-low in tone, and very cold in 
color, without any of the characteristic 
qualities which his pictures have, except a 
delicacy in the management of the sky, and 
close attention to the gradation of the dis- 
tances. It has no grace of composition, be- 
ing of a simple bit of level country seen from 
an elevation, and without foreground. It 
is, in fact, very unlike his pictures, so far as 
we have seen them, though there are seve 
ral of his landscapes painted on the same 
key of color — one, we remember particu 
larly, in the possession of Mr. Munro, of 
London. It is only valuable as showing 
how he studied Nature, and there is a pic- 
ture by Gay in the same exhibition, a 
Swiss view, better in its Art, in most qua- 
lities, and, as a whole, more pleasing and 
valuable, but which we are afraid will 
never receive a tithe- of the attention the 
Claude will. 

The uninitiated will at once ask — what 
is the peculiar value of the " Old Masters," 
then, if it be a matter of so much difficulty 
to determine their genuineness — and pic- 
tures are rated not on their effect on the 
mind, but by the name of the authors? 
"We knew a single picture valued, as a Ti- 
tian, at £120 sterling, the price actually 
paid for it, but which fell to £15 when it 
was decided that it was not by him. There 
is still reason and poetic justice in this. 
Men often pay enormous prices for auto- 



graphs of celebrated men r which do not 
convey intelligibly any clue to the charac- 
ter of the individual who wrote them. A 
facsimile of the same is worth nothing. 
Suppose then, in place of an autograph, we 
take a picture — it may be a half-obliterated, 
unintelligible study, but which still shows 
the handiwork of its author distinctly. 
If you are sure that it is by Michael An- 
gelo, you feel the artist himself in it, and 
you pay it a portion of the reverence you 
give him. This is just — for, apart from 
any thought which may be conveyed by it 
through representation, it is the embodi- 
ment of his feeling, his power, of himself, 
in fact. If you find that you were mistaken, 
and that in reality it is by some unknown, 
it is as worthless in your eyes as the fac- 
simile of an autograph. "We pay pilgrim- 
ages to the house where Shnkspeare lived, 
but, if we should by any chance hear that 
the wood of the original house — that 
which he saw and touched, had been re- 
moved and other substituted, though in the 
same form and place, it immediately loses 
all interest. 

This is the magnetism of genius, by 
which whatever it has touched becomes 
charged with a mysterious virtue, and has 
a certain influence on us which is unex- 
plainable, perhaps. But this value mast 
never be confounded with that which Art 
has in itself, and which consists in its 
power to impart thoughts and feelings in- 
expressible in forms of words, and inde- 
pendent of our knowledge of the mind 
from which they came. If the picture 
which we noticed, purporting to be a Ti- 
tian, had the qualities which that artist 
gave his best pictures, but was the work 
of an unknown man, it would bjj^orth as 
much as a Titian in the respect of Art 
alone, but the fact that it was not thS fruit 
of the master's thought leaves it dependent 
entirely on its artistic worth. This may 
be what it will— it loses the weight of the 
authority of Titian, and must be judged 
like the work of a new man. To one who 
has no personal reverence for Titian and 
his genius, its value is as great as if he had 
painted it; while to one who reverences 
the great Venetian, but has no power of 
comprehending anew man's work, its value 
is nothing. 

Somewhere between these extremes lies 
all the worth of the works of the old mas- 
ters. Nothing, therefore, can be more ab- 
surd than the respect we pay to old pic- 
tures, as a class, without distinguishing be- 
tween the works of the men who were 
really great, and those who attain dignity 
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only by being associated with them, because, 
if we have no personal knowledge of and 
reverence for the men, their works have 
no magnetic value to us, and to regard them 
as it is fashionable to do, is as weak as to 
string pebbles because they have been pack- 
ed with pearls. Art should be judged in- 
dependently of artists, but we must still ad- 
mit in all cases an autographic value even to 
the artistically worthless work of a genius, 
and while we treasure the pictures of the 
really great old masters simply because 
they were theirs, we must never permit 
thera to interfere with our individual judg- 
ments in matters of Art. 



jCrttns 

ON LANDSCAPE PAINTING.* 

HO. IX. 

Deab Sie : — If you have ever ascended 
a high mountain, even by a well-defined 
path, you must have encountered many 
difficulties, in crag and chasrn, and other 
unforeseen obstacles, and have, at least, prac- 
tically learned, that a short sentence of 
directions involved miles of toilsome labor, 
and it is thus with the precepts and practice 
of Art; especially in the direction I have 
endeavored to point out. But believing it 
to be the direct path to the main summit, I 
could not commend an easier way to a secon- 
dary elevation. As far as my experience and 
observation extend, I have uniformly found 
that coldness and opacity of color, stiffness 
and hardness of contour, with a general 
repalsiveness in effect, characterize, for the 
most part, the early efforts of the conscien- 
tious student of Nature. He often becomes 
disheartened, and almost persuaded, on 
comparing his own with the productions of 
the mature artist, that the beauty of the 
latter is the result of deviation from, rather 
than adherence to the truth. In such an 
inference he may be greatly mistaken, as 
will appear, on close examination, and in- 
stead of being regarded as discouraging, it 
should be construed in the opposite direc- 
tion. In the first place, much practice and 
observation are indispensable to the ac- 
quirement of the mechanical skill necessa- 
ry to express the precision with the deli- 
cacy of Nature's outlines ; so that the first 
endeavors will invariably result in hard- 
ness, if not ungracefulness, just in pro- 
portion to the conscientiousness of the 
effort; and then, if the student be peculiarly 
sensitive to the attraction of form, color is 
sure to be overlooked, and even so far as 
observed, his representation of it will more 
likely be too cold than otherwise, for the 
great mass of local color, out of sunlight, 
is, at least, neutral, inclining to coolness, 
and even the additional warmth imparted 
by sunlight is attributable to its glow as 
much as to its actual warmth in color. And 
this glow, be it remembered, is the great 
charm and secret of light, most difficult to 
realize. 

Now, I have already stated that imita- 
tion, if ever desirable, is unattainable ex- 
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cept to a very limited extent, and above 
all, most limited in reference to 'the glow 
of sunlight. If, then, we attempt to ex- 
press it by matching its local color, the in- 
herent lack of the glowing quality in our 
pigments, defeats the aim, and as warmth 
is the local distinctive quality of the light, 
we find, by increasing its apparent warmth, 
a nearer approach to the glowing is attained. 
This may be called one of the licenses of 
Art, or rather one of its modes for attaining 
a more perfect representation of that which 
is inimitable in Nature. As a general rule, 
then, we must express the real by increasing 
the apparent warmth of light, or, at least, 
keep on the warm side rather than the cold. 
And, further, in regard to hardness of out- 
line ; the forms of objects — the lines of 
separation or relief from each other — are 
easily misconceived, or not truly estimated 
by the eye. We perceive objects in juxta- 
position to be decidedly detached from each 
other, and so they are, but rarely by any 
uniform line of separation, either dark 
or light, though occasionally sharp and cut- 
ting in these respects ; but more frequently 
they are blended or assimilated with each 
other, so that the real cause of separation 
i3 found in a few points of sharp light 
or dark, aided as may be by color. The 
principle of relief ' or separation of parts 
is one of the most subtle and capricious 
in Nature, and accordingly, most like- 
ly to perplex the young student, since it 
never ceases to be a puzzle to the practised 
artist. If we cannot follow all the modes 
by which Nature carries out this principle, 
we must adopt such as are found to be most 
sure and practicable, and, at the same time, 
most beautiful. Among them is that of 
variety, that is, unequal hardness and soft- 
ness, of contour, contrast of color, and 
abruptness and gradation in light and dark ; 
for example, any prominent object uni- 
formly relieved by the same strength of 
outline, however beautiful in itself, may 
thereby become offensive, yet Nature often 
thus presents herself: on the other hand, 
she as often varies that relief as above stat- 
ed, and we feel its superior beauty. The 
trunk of a tall tree, or a long line of hori- 
zon, objectionable because of their mo- 
notony, become agreeable by inequality of 
relief, losing their contour in one place, and 
sharply defining it in another. This may 
suffice for the present to indicate somewhat 
of the process by which Art transcribes 
Nature, not only selecting her most beau- 
tiful and expressive forms, but choosing 
with equal care among the various influen- 
ces by which they are affected in relation 
to each other, and it may be also taken as a 
hint in reference to what are termed licen- 
ces of Art. 

If you find, that in order to obtain the 
glow of light, you must increase its warmth 
of color, you are licensed to do it ; if con- 
tinued sharpness of outline is offensive, you 
are licensed to vary it, because Nature her- 
self is variable on these points, and because 
one condition is more beautiful than the 
other. But when it is simply a question of 
choice, there is no license, that signifying 
the liberty to deviate from law, and since 
Art is inadequate to represent all Nature's 
beauty with equal truthfulness, there is no 
law to interfere with whatsoever license 
that shall be found to increase its represen- 
tative power. The extent of such license 
must for ever remain a disputable question. 



But 1 believe that none are desirable which 
oppose any of the great truths of Nature, 
and that it is rather permission to exagge- 
rate certain points in order to represent 
their real importance, as by increasing the 
warmth of light to express its glow, or to 
give more than natural intensity to a dark, 
in order to express the force of surround- 
ing light, and, if needs be, to keep subor- 
dinate objects from impertinent obtrusive- 
ness, by subduing their natural attrac- 
tiveness, whether of details, color, or mag- 
nitude. To express the apparent height 
of a mountain, it is found necessary to ex- 
aggerate the real elevation in the represen- 
tation: this is a license not opposed to 
truth, but essential to its realization. What- 
ever, then, may be the extent of Art-li- 
cense, one thing is certain, it can never be 
profitably exercised but for the more com- 
plete expression of the sentiment of Na- 
ture, material and spiritual, wherein we 
discern the true mission of Art. 

Perhaps we may pursue the subfect of 
license still further to advantage. In re- 
quiring adherence to truthful representa- 
tion, I wish not, to be understood as in- 
sisting on literal portraiture, even in cases 
of actual view painting, that is, with regard 
to the ^entire details of any given scene. 
There can be no scene worthy of being 
painted, that does not possess certain cha- 
racteristic features, which constitute its inte- 
rest. These features are obvious at a glance, 
and must be preserved inviolate ; there are 
others more or less subordinate, — such 
should receive attention according to their 
relative importance ; and there are still 
others of no importance at all, and may be 
disposed of at the pleasure of the artist, so 
long as they are not rendered obtrusive. 
Now, the artist is not only licensed, but 
enjoined to modify, or entirely omit all 
these subordinate details, whenever they 
detract from the beauty, or other interest 
of predominant features ; when he has ac- 
quired the knowledge necessary to do it 
with certainty. He may displace a tree, 
for instance, if disagreeable, or render it a 
more perfect one of its kind if retained, but 
the elevations and depressions of the earth's 
surface composing the middle ground and 
distance, the magnitude of objects, and ex- 
tent of space presented in the view, cha- 
racteristic outline, undulating or angular, 
of allthegreat divisions, may not be changed 
in the least perceptible degree, most espe- 
cially the mountain and hill forms. On 
these God has set his signet, and Art may 
not remove it when the picture professes to 
represent the scene. Nor is it to be de- 
sired ; for the ever-changing sky sends down 
the winged messengers of cloud and sun- 
shine that overrule the refractory contours, 
unfolding to the utmost the beauty of the 
beautiful, and veiling with discriminating 
care the unlovely portions. 

View painting is ranked as the inferior 
department of landscape Art, and, generally 
speaking, it is so, inasmuch as it precludes 
the exercise of the creative power in inven- 
tion and composition. But it does not 
preclude the action of the imagination in 
all that relates to effect and color, and al- 
though it is not permitted to violate the 
integrity of portraiture, it may invest its 
portraits, with the same profound expres- 
sion that the imagination impresses on the 
ideal picture. And while it affords the 
only safe ground for the unimaginative, it 



